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The Editors Say... 


Four schoolmen were sitting 
on a veranda overlooking a 
rugged portion of the Atlantic 
shore. Their conversation 
drifted to magazines, and they 
discovered there was one mag- 
azine which all of them sub- 
scribed for. This one was the 
Journal of Education. Yes, 
the one you are holding in 
your hands right now. All four 
of them agreed in liking the 
Journal. And the point which 
they liked best, as one of the 
four has since told us, was: 
that any person in the pro- 
fession, be he high or low, who 
has a sensible opinion born of 
experience or observation or 
clear thinking, can present his 
story to the Journal of Edu- 
cation and be sure it will be 
considered on its merits. 

That is what we editors call 
Democracy in Editing. And we 
are solidly for it. We welcome 
what the eminent authorities 
say, of course. But every one 
engaged in education may be- 
come an authority on some 
phase of it. Let us hear from 


you. 
e* ¢ 


A Chance to Save 


You can save 33! per cent. 
on your own subscription by 
forming a Club of Three. Three 
or more subscriptions, ordered 
at one time by one person, may 
be had for only $2 each; with 
privilege of renewal on the 
same terms. Cash in full must 
accompany the order. 
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Send Along the Page 


If your local newspaper car- 
ries an account of some event 
which you believe has interest 
for educators in other parts of 
the United States, tear out the 
page, and mail it to News Edi- 
tor, Journal of Education, 6 
Park Street, Boston. Write 
your name and address on the 
margin, please, for our con- 


venience. 
oe 


Economic Antidote 


Every time you see or hear 
the advice to buy on credit, or 
to borrow money for personal 
or household bills, be reminded 
that the boys and girls of today 
need a strong antidote for such 
poison. See advertisement for 
“Money Management Method” 
on inside back cover of this 
magazine. 
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This Book Completes the New 
Outstanding Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


IN a style notable for its clearness, naturalness and vigor this book shows 
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race is strongly emphasized throughout. There is a wealth of infor- 
mation on the occupations of mankind, on transportation and com- 
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E mphasis is placed in this book on the importance of geographic thinking. 
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pupil to relate what he learns to the conditions which surround him,— 
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to discover why and how products from other lands are brought to us, 
to study the modes of life among other peoples, etc. 


Besides the numerous, beautiful maps and illustrations the teaching aids 
include problem questions and projects, completion tests, exercises for 
map, globe, and graph study, reading references, correlation with his- 


tory, etc. 
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Take Time to Be Human 


By ROSCOE DAVID CASE 


Superintendent 
Salinas, California 


DD tesin the last decade big 


business has made 
strides in humanizing 
in recognizing 
the human element in_ busi- 
ness relations. If development 
along this line is worthy the 


giant 


business, or 


weight given to it by leaders in 
the business world today, perhaps 
some attention given to this ques- 
tion by the educational world 
might not be unfruitful. Business 
says that it is futile to hope for 
the best results in business and 
industry without definite recog- 
nition of the human element. It 
must be recognized in dealings 
between employer and employee, 
and also between both of them 
and the public with which the 
makes contact. Like- 
wise in the educational world 
there should be proper recog- 
nition of the human element in 
all relationships involving one 
higher up or lower down than 
another, between two educators 
on the same level, and between 
all members of the education pro- 
fession and those outside the 
profession. The problems of the 
educator are much more complex 
in this connection than those of 
the business man due to the per- 
sonnel of those vitally concerned ; 
namely, administrator, teacher, 
pupil, parent, and taxpayer. 
While the educators of this 
country have been occupied with 
new curricula, vocational guid- 


business 
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Students and even instructors approach with 
trembling knees the office doors of certain 


administrators. 


ance, character education, testing, 
supervising and teaching, and 
perhaps more recently endeavor; 
ing to “balance budgets,” all 
most worthy and essential, the 
old saying, “ You cannot see the 
forest for the trees” has come 
to characterize the present situa- 
tton. Each educator has striven 
to become an expert in his par- 
ticular field, and has become so 
engrossed in his own efforts in 
this phase of education that to a 
very great extent his considera- 
tion for the human element has 
been overlooked. To place edu- 
cation in the station to which it 
is entitled and to have it rate 
with the citizenry of the country 
as it ought to rate probably 
greater change is demanded with- 
in the profession than without. 
A bird’s-eye view of the whole 
situation reveals certain weak- 
nesses which might easily be cor- 
rected. 

A general criticism which 
might be made of the whole edu- 
cational scheme from the kinder- 
garten through the university is 
that there has been built up this 
great organization which to a 
considerable extent has failed to 
recognize those who are not 
directly a part of it, yet play an 
important role in the determina- 
tion of its destiny. Had more 
cognizance been given to the re- 
lationships which exist between 
the various factions in education 


and between those inside and out- 
side the profession perhaps some 
of the reductions in the financing 
of schools and teachers’ salaries 
resulting in backward steps in 
education would not be so much 
in evidence as they are at the 
present moment. A proper 
recognition of the human element 
might have prevented: much of 
this. 

‘In many colleges and universi- 
ties, both endowed and state sup- 
ported, are to be found those ad- 
ministrators who are so busy with 
meetings of councils, federations, 
boards, and what not, that they 
are strangers upon their own 
campuses and not recognized by 
their own students. Some ad- 
ministrators have so _ perfected 
their expulsive powers that their 
own faculty members within a 
few minutes from the time of 
entering the executive offices find 
themselves outside wondering why 
they entered. An appropriate in- 
scription on the administrator’s 
door might read: “Dare to 
Enter.” With all due credit for 
ability to expedite business in 
educational institutions, it still 
remains that a man capable of 
acting as the head of a university 
owes something of his personality 
to the student body over which he 
presides. More contact with 
students than is customary might 
co much to promote a certain de- 
sired morale on the part of stu- 
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dents and alumni. Lack of forth- 
coming endowment funds from 
alumni in some instances might 
be traced to absence of the human 
touch in the frigid offices of the 
chief executive. 


The presentations of the bud- 
gets of state institutions before 
state assemblies asking for ap- 
propriations are often of such 
nature that the average assem- 
blyman must rely entirely upon 
the integrity of the administrator 
representing the school inasmuch 
as the presentation is so compli- 
cated that only an_ educational 
statistician could understand it. 
What do most people, in fact 
most educators, about 
modes, medians, co-efficients of 
correlation, standard deviation, 
range, and so forth? Slightly 
more than nothing in most cases. 
It is not surprising that some such 
budgets are not accepted in their 
entirety. Here again a meeting 
of the educator and the layman 
on a more human basis might 
avail much. 


What has been said of the 
college administrator might often 
be repeated in the case of the 
public «school administrator. He 
has created about himself and his 
position an environment into 
which the layman, the teacher. 
and the pupil hesitate to venture. 
This is absolutely in contrast with 
the policy of some of the leading 
business men of the country who 
maintain between themselves and 
their employees a door which is 
always open to the most humble. 
Needless to say, some privacy is 
desirable for school officials; 
however, with the proper attitude 
toward his constituency on the 
part of the official, little advan- 
tage will be taken of a spirit of 
hospitality and friendliness. 


know 


Administrators and supervisors 
often show a decided lack of the 
human element in interviewing 
candidates for teaching positions. 
To a very great extent the per- 
sonality and attitudes of the can- 
didate are revealed only to an in- 
terviewer who shows an abun- 
dance of human nature. The can- 
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“To place education in the 
station to which it is entitled, 
and to have it rate with the 
citizenry of the country as it 
ought to rate, probably greater 
change is demanded within the 
profession than without.” 

* 


“If education does not cause 
one to appreciate his fellowman 
better and love him more, then 
education is a failure.” 








didate reveals her real self only 
after she has been put at ease in 
the presence of the interviewer. 
This fact is often overlooked in 
the eagerness of the interviewer 
to impress upon the candidate his 
own importance in the whole 
scheme of things educational. 
Some cases are known where the 
interviewer never once looked into 
the face of the candidate, being 
busily occupied putting down on 
a questionnaire replies to ques- 
tions which should have beerr 
recorded on paper over the can- 
didate’s signature long before the 
interview. A candidate will re- 
ceive little inspiration to express 
herself concerning educational 
philosophies from gazing upon the 
bald spot on the top of the head 
of the school superintendent. 

Desirable results in the field of 
supervision in the schools are 
still being obviated by the lack 
of appreciation of the human 
element by administrators and 
supervisors. In spite of all that 
has been said about supervision 
being for the good of the teacher, 
many still teach school who are 
not vet sure that supervision is 
not “ snoopervision.” Only proper 
human _ relationships can sell 
supervision to the teacher. 

To be assured that the above 
criticisms could not justly apply \ 


. . \ 
to all educators it is only neces- 


sary to look about in many com- 
munities and see the prominent 
places taken in community life 
ky some school administrators. 
They are service club presidents, 
golf champions, church pillars, 
and chamber of commerce mem- 





bers. They are loved and re- 
spected by their co-workers, their 
pupils and patrons. In such cases 
it is a certainty that their lives 
are pervaded by a goodly share 
of real human nature. 

The need on the part of the 
teacher for this thing called 
“human nature” is perhaps even 
greater than that of the adminis- 
trator. She it is who makes 
direct contact with the plastic 
mind of the child, and is de- 
pended upon for the moulding 
of the proper type of character 
and personality. She should be 
endowed with a rich appreciation 
of the human relationships in 
which she is to share, 

In the first place, the teacher 
should be an ordinary human 
being. She should not be looked 
upon as different from individuals 
in the other professions. She 
should not be held up as a person 
who is infallible, nor should she 
pose as one who knows all that 
there is to know. If she makes 
the proper impression in this re- 
spect she has made one real step 
forward in the direction of proper 
human relationships. 


The worst- wrong impression 
in the opinion of the child which 
needs correcting many times is 
that the teacher is a_ peculiar 
creature. The story is told of 
two children retiring from a 
One said: “ Was 
that nice lady in the picture mar- 
ried or single?” The reply was: 
“Neither. She was a_ school 
teacher.” 


movie theatre. 


There are those who 
still would like to give the im- 
pression that the teacher needs to 
be different from other indi- 
viduals in other walks of life, 
which is certainly a wrong con- 
tention. It is true, however, that 
a teacher is expected to have cer- 
tain ideals concerning conduct that 
would not be demanded of her in 
some other professions, but none 
that a good, wholesome, respect- 
able citizen does not have, what- 
ever be his profession. To be like 
other people in a community it is 
only necessary that a teacher con- 


duct herself in a_ perfectly 
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natural manner, attend the places 
others attend, mingle with those 
of other walks of life, support 
the same causes that others in 
the community support, being 
cautious at all times that she 
never give the impression that 
she considers herself superior to 
those of other professions or 
those having less education than 
herself. She should remember at 
all times that degrees do not make 


the man, or the woman; they only 
contribute to one’s usefulness to 
a community and help one to 
appreciate the human element in 
every phase of life. If more edu- 
cation does not cause one to 
appreciate his fellowman better 
and love him more, then educa- 
tion is a failure. 

There is one caution that is 
appropriate in times like these. 
It is that educators, no matter 


how weighty their own problems 
seem to them, should not get the 
idea nor give out the impression 
that the teaching profession has 
a corner on the problems of the 
world. Every profession has its 
difficulties. The statement of 
the character playing the role of 
God in the play “Green Pas- 
tures” illustrates this point when 
he says: “ Being God is no bed 
of roses,” 





Teaching to Think 


If we are to become a nation of thinkers, 
the art of thinking must be cultivated more 
persistently in the classroom. 


By BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver Platoon School 
South Bend, Indiana 


HAT a man is and what 
he is to become depend 
knowledge of facts, 
upon his ability to use those facts 
in accurate, constructive think- 
ing and upon the moral control 
which he exercises over his 
thought processes. These are the 
riajor elements in ultimate suc- 
cess and happiness; they are the 
bases >f efficient private and 
social life; they are the pre- 
requsites to full intellectual and 
moral fruition. The fact that 
man was endowed with an intel- 
lect presupposes the necessity for 
using it in its highest potential 
efficiency in order to avoid anni- 
hilation. 


upon his 


The wars, the inquisitions, the 
plagues of the past, the depres- 
sion, the suffering, the lack of 
respect for authority of the 
present are all attributable to 
undeveloped or misdirected 
powers of thought. Today people 
have progressed sufficiently to be 
able to live happily and effectively 
if they would apply themselves 
to some constructive, moral think- 
ing. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about any of the conditions 
which confront society today. 
Every predicament, every quan- 
dary, every difficulty with which 
it is embarrassed should have been 
foretold and forestalled. Data 
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and statistics were available. In- 
stead of gathering, analyzing, and 
evaluating these data, and deduc- 
ing logical, sane conclusions from 
them people chose to fiddle, and 
that is what they are doing now. 
There is little thinking taking 
place; that requires too exact a 
knowledge of facts and details; 
too much application; too great 
an exertion. Hendrik Van Loon, 
in “The Story of Mankind,” 
says: “The human mind is slower 
than the proverbial turtle, is 
lazier than the well-known sloth, 
and marches from one hundred 
to three hundred years behind the 
small group of courageous 
leaders.” 

Curricula, courses of study, 
methods and technique of instruc- 
tion should all be designed for 
the purpose of developing in the 
highest possible degree the ability 
to think. This ability, however, 
depends upon a broad knowledge 
of facts pertaining to history, 
geography, hygiene, and to every 
other phase of life. 

The learning of facts is not an 
end in itself; it merely constitutes 
the first step, and that a basic 
one, in the educational process. 
The second step centres around 
developing the ability to analyze, 
classify, and use data in con- 
structive thinking; in using infor- 


mation and details as basic ele- 
ments in producing new ideas, 
theeries and principles. For in- 
stance, in studying the New Eng- 
land States in geography the chil- 
dren learn that the surface is 
hilly and mountainous, the soil is 
not fertile, the streams flow regu- 
larly throughout the year because 
they are fed by melting ite and 


snow ,in the mountains; and that 


the coast is well supplied with 
harbors. This information is im- 
portant ; however, teaching should 
not stop here; it has only begun. 
The next step essential to good 
procedure is to teach the children 
to use these facts in the produc- 
tion of new knowledge; in crea- 
tive thinking. “What do the 
people in the New England States 
do?” and “Is agriculture an 


important industry here?” are 
examples of questions that 
encourage effort and thought. 


Children attack problems of this 
nature in various ways depend- 
ing, to a very great degree, upon 
the quality and amount of training 
they have had. Some, for exam- 
ple, in answering the first prob- 
lem will reason after this fashion: 
There are many people in the New 
England States; they must work; 
they cannot make much money 
farming; the rivers afford cheap 
power; there are many good 
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harbors in this section. There- 
fore, the chief industry probably 
is manufacturing. This conclu- 
sion leads directly to another 
question, namely, “ Do the peo- 
ple in the New England States 
manufacture heavy steel and iron 
products, or textiles, leather 
goods and cutlery?” The solution 
of this project is dependent upon 
a knowledge both of transporta- 
tion in the New England States 
and the location of coal and iron 
mines. 

Children, generally, will not be 
able to respond to the questions 
suggested above, or any others of 
a thought-provoking nature, as, 
readily as implied here. When- 
ever difficulty arises it is the 
function of the teacher to help 
by asking leading questions; to 
keep the pupils thinking through 
remolding, readjusting and re- 
adapting the minor difficulties 
which enter into the major prob- 
lem. A good teacher never per- 
mits a single pupil to idle away 
his time; she keeps everyone in 
the group thinking intently and 
constantly through asking such 
questions as: “Why is that 
true?” “ Why isn’t this correct?” 
“Why couldn’t it have been this 
way?” “If all these points are 
true what conclusion follows?” 

The type of training empha- 
sized here is fundamental to the 
development of an alert, ana- 
lytical, efficient mind. If it were 
possible. for every child to re- 
ceive instruction of this kind sys- 
tematically throughout the total 
range of his school experience 
factory foremen, business men 
and professional men would have 
no occasion to advance the criti- 
cism that young people who apply 
for positions have no serious atti- 
tude towards work; that they 
have no definite knowledge of 
facts ; that they cannot spell accu- 
rately, use good oral English, or 
write a letter; and, finally, that 
they cannot think. Success de- 
pends upon information plus the 
ability to use it in analyzing a 
problem. Thinking should riddle 
the core of a difficulty, not skim 
the surface. 
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In addition to the two points 
that have been stressed, children 
should be taught systematically 
to think in terms of social 
progress, to think constructively, 
to think morally; they should be 
trained to be honest, sympathetic, 
courteous, dependable, indus- 
trious, God-fearing; they should 
be enthused with the desire to 
help others, to make _ society 
better, to place good laws upon 
eur statute books and to keep 
them there; they should be taught 
not only to think accurately but, 
more important still, to think in 





terms of all that is 
righteous, and uplifting. 

Education implies a multiplicity 
of ideas today, but basically it 
is concerned 


moral, 


with training the 
child to know facts, training him 
to think logically, precisely, per- 
fectly, in terms of those facts and 
teaching him to have moral con- 
trol over his thought processes, 
If every individual knows what 
he should know and can think as 
he should think the chances are 
ninety-nine to one that he will 
live right and that society will 
prosper. 





If | Were Starting Over 


By RUSSELL V. BURKHARD 
Principal, Frank A. Day School 
Newton, Massachusetts 


The children would be para- 
mount but not over-capitalized. 
For them I would bring out of 
dead storage a large quantity of 
good old-fashioned common sense 
to meet the varying needs of 
Tom, Dick, Harry and Gertrude. 

For them I would prepare my 
work thoroughly. 

For their sake I would nourish 
a sense of humor and friendli- 
ness, and keep in touch with the 
world. 

1 would strive to interpret Life 
and right living to these young- 
sters. 

I would want to be fair and 
square with them and discuss 





RUSSELL V. BURKHARD 


their real problems in a quiet per- 
son-to-person environment. 

For their sake I would firmly 
insist that they develop steady, 
thorough work habits, and find 
something successful for 
child to do. 

I would expose my children to 
the wonders of Nature to develop 
purposeful leisure time activity, 
and to the wealth of lovely 
thoughts in good books, for the 
same purpose. 

I would provide ample oppor- 
tunity for these youngsters to 
move about, and get them into 
fresh air and sunshine as often 
and with as good judgment as 
possible. 

I would contact with their 
homes especially if they needed 
help over a trying time. 

With my _ co-workers and 
superiors I would strive man- 
fully to avoid pettiness, and seek 
to be co-operative, loyal and 
punctual in my obligations. 

I most certainly would continue 
to feel that teaching offers the 
most challenging field of service 
in all the world. 

For this great job I would try 
hard to keep myself profession- 
ally minded, physically fit and 
spiritually nourished. 


each 
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A True-False Test That Tests 


By ROBERT CLARK 
State Normal College 
Dillon, Montana 


I, ECAUSE it was eco- 

B nomically impractical to 
have the tests printed or mimeo- 
graphed they were given orally 
—100 true or false statements to 
be answered by each pupil in the 


class. This plan was not satis- 
factory because opportunity to 


_ cheat was too open and easy, and 


was used freely. 


II. In order to avoid this easy 
opportunity for cheating, the fol- 
lowing method was used. The 
members of the class daily sit in 
what we might call parallel hori- 
zontal rows in  “ university 
chairs.” They were requested, 
when taking a true and false test, 
each one to sit directly back of 
the person in front of him. This, 
then, divided the class into verti- 
cal rows. The “end man” on the 
first row drew one of two slips, 
labeled “odd” and “even.” If 
he drew the slip with the word 
“odd,” that first vertical row 
was “odd” and each in that row 
numbered his paper 1, 3, 5, 7%, 
etc.; the next vertical row was 
“even” and each numbered his 
or her paper 2, 4, 6, etc.; the 
next vertical row was “ odd,” the 
next “even” and so on, and each 
answered only those statements 
according to his numbers. 

This, from the teacher’s point 
of view, had the one advantage of 
making cheating—copying—less 
easy. From the pupils’ point of 
view it gave each person double 
time for thinking and writing 
down after each statement was 
read the T or the F he thought 
correct. 


Yet this plan was not perfectly 
satisfactory. The “odds” would 
sometimes complain that the 
“even” statements were easier or 
the “evens” make a_ similar 
claim for the “ odds.” 


III. Some students declared 
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The author describes four steps by which he 
at length arrived at a satisfactory method 


of questioning. 


they could do better if they 
could see the tests rather than 
hear them. Therefore, as an 


experiment the same test was 
given in two forms, printed and 
orally. Two plans were tried: 
(1) All those in a class (say of 
sixty pupils) who wished to take 
the printed test came into the 
room, and were allowed a defi- 
nitely limited time to answer the 
true and false statements on the 
mimeographed sheets. When the 
time was up, they left the room, 
and those preferring to get the 
statements in audible form were 
given the same test. (2) Section 
one was given the test in one 
form; section two (in the same 
subject) was given the identical 
test in the other way. 

As evidence of this we give the 
short following table :— 


Test— 12 3 


Typed Median missed 10 12 8 
Oral Median missed 10 11 8 


A brief study was made of the 
type of questions most often 
missed, and those least fre- 
quently missed. Arbitrarily they 
were divided into four groups of 
tests. (With few exceptions as 
noted, the studies and illustrations 
given in this article were taken 
from the subject that is given in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and in colleges also—physiology 
and hygiene.) 


A. Pure technical memory. 
(The beating of the heart is 
controlled by a set of nerves 
called the vaso-constrictors. ) 


B. Common technical knowl- 
edge. (Valves prevent the blood 
from flowing backwards.) 


C. Technical knowledge re- 
quiring some “ thinking.” (Com- 
pensatory charges means that 


where more blood is needed in 
one part of the body it is dimin- 
ished in some other part.) 


D. Incorrect knowledge previ- 
ously learned. (The blood on 
the right side of the heart is 
impure; on the left side is pure.) 

The per cents. of number of 
incorrect answers were as fol- 
lows :— 


C. 20% 
D. 66-2/3% 


A. 38 % 
B. 14% 


Such statements as the follow- 
ing were not “tricky” but re- 
quired “ thinking ” :— 


1. There was but little danger 
from the common drinking 
cup. The propaganda was 
really due to the manufac- 
turers of the public drinking 
fountains. 


2. The fact that our grand- 
parents ate poorly cooked 
food, and drank unsanitary 
milk and water, and yet 
lived, shows that modern 
“hygiene” and _ sanitation 
are really a “ fad.” 


3. Emptying out canned goods 
as soon as the can is opened 
is all foolishness; if - bacteria 
are in the food they will 
still be there when emptied — 
out. 


4. “ Anybody can eat any kind 
of sanitary food if he makes 
up his mind he can.” 


5. “No man has any right to 
say what I shall or shall not 
eat or drink.” 


6. “ Eat what agrees with you.” 

But the statements requiring 
“ thinking” in such a test were 
not always satisfactory. Try 
one’s best, statements would slip 
in that were subject to a differ- 
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ence of opinion. To illustrate 
(to borrow from a true and 
false test in psychology ) :— 

“There is no mental activity 
without brain activity.” (A _ be- 
haviorist would say there is no 
mental activity anyway; a 
spirit (ual ) ist would 
“False,” and a_ physiological 
psychologist, “ True.” ) 

“A person can know a great 
deal (e.g. be a high grade stu- 
dent) and yet not be very intelli- 


answer 


gent.” (Now what is meant by 
“intelligent”? What is intelli- 
gence?) 


The following silly (?) state- 
ment was based upon advice in 
one of their hygiene textbooks. 
“Stockings should be changed 
occasionally.” (To my surprise 
this produced a deal of discus- 
sion outside of class. “ Occa- 
sionally”? or regularly?) 

It may have resulted from such 
questionable statements, it may 
have come from the preference 
that several of the students had 
for “the old-fashioned exam ”— 
it may have been the opportunity 
to sublimate an alibi (the “ con- 
scientious objector” to true and 
false tests declares that any state- 
ment in such tests can be an- 
swered either “true” or 
“false” ) —but whatever the 
cause, a new type was devised— 
or evolved. This was the plan. 


IV. The instructor announced 
as follows: “ This is a true and 
false test, and whichever you put 
down—a T or an F—you will be 
right. But, you are to write at 
least two pages telling why your 
point of view is correct. For 
example, suppose the statement is: 
“Any death can be considered 
postponable’ and you answer 
*True,’ then you are to go on 
and prove (?) how any death 
might be considered postponable. 
If you answer ‘False,’ then tell 
why you think such a statement 
can be considered false.” 

The following are a few state- 
ments taken from Physiology and 
Hygiene :-— 


1. “The most important study 





“The results of these tests 
were very satisfactory to 
pupils as well as to the 
teachers. For one reason, 
grades were much higher than 
they were on the straight true 
and false test.” 


“The reader may ask: ‘Is not 
this the same as the old- 
fashioned examination?’ The 
answer would be that it is sim- 
ilar, but not identical.” 





curriculum in_ the 
grades is hygiene.” 


in the 


~ 


“In the child’s hygiene the 
school nurse has the greatest 
value.” 


3. “* School 
value in improving the child’s 
health.” 


attendance is of 


4. “Too much attention is paid 
to disease.” 


5. “ Women dress more sensibly 
than men.” 


6. “The most important study 
in hygiene is nutrition.” 


~ 


“No food fads are of 
value.” 


8. “The most important aim in 
teaching hygiene is to de- 
velop a_ health 
ness.” 


conscious- 


The results of such a test 
were very satisfactory to pupils 
as well as to the teacher. For 
one reason grades were much 
higher than they were on the 
straight true and false test. 

The reader may ask: “Is not 
this just the same as ‘the old- 
fashioned examination’ ?” 

The answer would be that it is 
similar but not identical. By way 
of illustration take numbers 1 and 
2 in this last group. For num- 
ber 1 the typical examination de- 
mand would read: 1. Give your 
reasons why hygiene is the most 
important study in the curricu- 
lum. 

Of the pupils.answering num- 
ber 1 in this new type of test 





with a T one compared it with 
cther subjects, but claimed that 
hygiene rightly taught would mean 
health and that all work of the 
school child especially in school 
life depends fundamentally upon 
his health. 

A student answering with an 
F claimed that hygiene is impor- 
tant, that it means physical, men- 
tal and social efficiency, but that 
hygiene as generally taught in the 
grades “carries over” 
into many personal habits. 

As to number 2. The old- 
fashioned _ test 


seldom 


question would 
read: Describe the duties of a 
school nurse. 

A student answering number 2 
in this new type with a T would 
not only tell of the duties of the 
school nurse, but would compare 
her influence with other con- 
ditions that make for the health 
of the school child. 

The student answering with an 
F would give great credit to the 
school nurse, but would state 
that in any public school system 
the number of nurses employed 
is too small to give the necessary 
individual attention especially in 
the “follow-up” interest, and he 
might go on to declare that such 
organizations as the Health Cru- 
saders have a greater value in 
developing a “health conscious- 
ness” and the formation of health 
habits with almost every indi- 
vidual pupil. 

A university professor asserted 
that the most important thing he 
learned during his four years of 
study at what was then the only 
purely post-graduate university in 
America was the word “ but.” 

Such a type of examination as 
herein described needs a careful 
“thinking on both sides” by the 
students taking the test. 


It may be too pragmatic, but ‘I 
like this type, because of all the 
different, types of examinations— 
and in nidre than thirty years of 
teaching I have tfied many, many 
different kinds—this type has 
been the most completely satisfac- 
tory to both students and in- 
structor. 
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: The Principal 
ol 
m By IRL H. DULEBOHN 
n Superintendent, Bessemer Township Schools 
r- Ramsay, Michigan 
1- 
at He stalks the halls with martial tread, The teachers hasten at his call; 
| The Principal; The Principal 
. He fills small hearts with childish dread, Commands respect from one and all. 
The Principal. That's principle. 
They hear him entering their room, The word is passed, “Look out, he’s cross,” 
|. And forty wriggling souls assume The day is apt to be a loss,— 
d The rigid quiet of the tomb. He is their autocrat, their boss, 
The Principal! The Principal. 
a 
High in his office, stern, sedate, But when the School Committee comes, 
2 The Principal The Principal 
d Is retribution incarnate, A meek and docile soul becomes; 
The Principal! This Principal 
A terror lurks within the place,— Then bows to all their “Don’t-do-that’s”— 
Small culprits, cringing in disgrace, Their rules, instructions, hints, fiats,— 
- Approach him with averted face, And helps them with their coats and hats, 
h The Principal. The Principal. 
1 
1 
l 
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A Parable of Builders 


WISE old man, traveling 
A down the highway of 
time, stopped at two points to 
observe the attitude of workers 
toward their He first 
came to some men constructing 
a building and asked three of 
them what they were doing. The 
first man said: “I am trying tu 
earn some money. My wage is 
small, but I cannot find any other 
employment and I see to it that I 
don’t do more than I am paid 
for.” The second said: “I am 
cutting stone. The stone is very 
hard and I can’t accomplish 
much. If I had softer stone, I 
could shape these blocks in half 
of the time.” The third said: 
“1 am building a cathedral. I am 
helping build a great ‘ symphony 
in stone’; a place where the de- 
vout may worship the true God.” 


work. 
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Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


The wise old man stroked his 
beard and journeyed on. He 
came at last to some men at 
work in a schoolhouse, and he 
asked three of them what they 
were doing. The first said: “I 
am trying to earn a little money 
to tide me over this depression. 
Teaching was the only work I 
could get, but, believe me, I’m 
going to get into a better paying 
job as soon as things pick up.” 
The second said: “I am teaching 
algebra. It is a hard job because 
these young brats won’t behave, 
and their 1.Q.’s are so low that 
they can’t get the stuff I put out.” 
The third said: “I am moulding 
human souls. My fellow teachers 
and I are bringing joy and hope 
to our pupils and are shaping the 
destiny of our country and our 
civilization.” 


The old man thought as he 
compared these replies, how simi- 
lar are the attitudes of teachers 
and builders. The first builder 
and the first teacher worked only 
for a wage and received no other 


pay. The second builder and 
the second teacher considered 
only the immediate material 


upon which they were working 
and complained of its density. 
The third builder and the third 
teacher lost themselves in enthusi- 
astic service because they had a 
vision of what they were doing. 

The wise old man resumed his 
journey, but he kept thinking to 
himself how much happier all 
workers would be and how much 
greater service they would render 
if only they had a vision of what 
they were doing. 
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EDITORIALS 





Education and the NRA 


DUCATION cordially welcomes and ap- 
KE proves the NRA. 

Never has education failed the national govern- 
ment or the people in an hour of crisis. Nor will 
this happen now. 

Education has taught allegiance to the Flag and 
to the ideals for which it stands. One of these 
ideals is the physical well-being of all the people. 

During nearly four years this nation has been 
suffering from an economic depression as devas- 
tating as it is absurd; a breakdown of the whole 
industrial machine; a psychological reaction which 
has gone from bad to worse. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act represents 
a supreme effort of government to repair the 
economic mechanism and to start it going again, 
by putting millions of unemployed persons back to 
work and by abolishing child labor and the starva- 
tion wage. 

America is already starting back to work. Goods 
and services are in greater demand; welfare lists 
are shrinking; more people are able to pay their 
taxes. Instead of spiraling downward as in the 
past, things have begun to spiral upward. 

Disecmfort will be experienced by some classes 
as a result of the adoption of the President’s 
blanket code and the codes of the various indus- 
tries. Every period of readjustment inflicts hard- 
ship upon certain individuals. Educators in par- 
ticular will feel the pinch of rising prices before 
their own salaries can be raised. And where sala- 
ries have been drastically cut or delayed in pay- 
ment, a situation already hard to bear may be 
temporarily harder. The American sense of fair- 
ness will not permit this wrong to remain un- 
righted very long. 

It will be easy to criticize the NRA and to dis- 
cover imperfections in its operation. Anybody can 
pick flaws in any human enterprise, especially one 
which deals with human nature under highly com- 
plex circumstances. Children and young people, 
coming perhaps from homes where the purposes 
of the NRA are not understood, will be heard 
in corridors and classrooms excitedly denouncing 
the measures by which the government seeks to 
restore prosperity. Foolish and unprofessional in- 
deed would be that teacher who agreed with such 
faultfindings or neglected to show matters in their 

Education has its part to play in this restoration 
of activity and hope and may be depended upon 


to do its duty courageously, intelligently and with 
full devotion to the greater good of all the people. 


What Is Reading? 


OR a long time it was thought that reading 

was the art of holding a book properly in 

one hand and pronouncing a succession of words 

with suitable inflection at each mark of punctua- 
tion. 

More recently, reading was regarded as the art 
of comprehending whatever meaning might be 
present in a printed page. 

A third conception of reading has lately ap- 
peared. It is the notion that reading is a luxury fit 
only for prosperous times. In this view of the matter, 
a book is made of paper and ink and cloth and 
cardboard. It is not a thing of magic, instinct with 
life and truth and inspiration. It is merely an in- 
sensate object, to be measured by bulk alone, to 
be replaced when it is worn to tatters—and then 
only if there’s money left from other uses. 

Reading is the master key to every treasure 
house of human intelligence. To withhold this 
key is to leave histery and science and literature 
m closed vaults. 

Reading is the foundation of study, and study 
is the basis of understanding and of culture. 

Grudge not the dollars that are spent for read- 
ing. Deny yourself or your schoois what material 
objects can be dispensed with. But cherish and 
preserve reading as you do the windows of your 
house. Life would be dark without them. 


s 2 e 
The Complete Picture 
A CULTURAL background is an excellent 


thing to have. Traditional education has 
been much concerned with furnishing such a back- 
ground. 

A cultural background makes all the experiences 
of life stand out in truer perspective 

But how about a practical foreground? Is not 
this, also, rather necessary? And should not edu- 
cation do its best to furnish this? 

Life itself, with repeated hard knocks, will in 
time supply a practical foreground. But in so 
doing life may obscure the cultural background 
almost completely. 

If schools can combine a cultural background 
with a practical foreground, life for the average 
individual will be better saved and served. 
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PERSONALITIES 


WILLIAM H. VANDER- 
HOEF, superintendent at Bath, 
N.Y., since 1925, while working 
for an advanced degree at New 
York University, finds time to 
strengthen his program of in- 
dividualized instruction in high 
school and  departmentalized 
grades. He is also president of 
the Southern Zone of New York 
State Teachers Association, thus 
exercising important leadership 
with some five thousand educa- 


tors. 
* 


MISS E. RUTH PYRTLE 
returns from Dublin with height- 
ened reputation for diplomacy. 
Attending the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations in that Irish city, 
this Lincoln, Nebraska, school- 
mistress and former president of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion hobnobbed with statesmen 


and conversed intelligently re- 
garding things economic and 
political. Incidentally, she cajoled 


a robe-and-chain-wearing digni- 
tary into letting her wear his 
chain for a little trial of how it 
felt. 

. 


VINAL H. TIBBETTS is 
an enthusiast on elementary edu- 
cation. He is one of a growing 
number of superintendents who 
believe in taking the public into 
their confidence. This he has 
done in a handsomely illustrated 
and delightfully written brochure 
which describes the Manhasset 
public schools. The schools of 
this Long Island community are 
famed for their excellence and 
are often visited as models of 
what the modern public school 
under some conditions can be- 
come. 

- 


CHARLES W. COOKSON of 
Urbana, Ohio, has to his credit 
an enviable career as superin- 
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tendent of village, county, and 
city schools. He has made the 
rounds of many lecture plat- 
forms. Superintendent Cookson 
thinks more emphasis should be 
put upon the spiritual side of 
education. The schools are neg- 
lecting the human soul, he de- 
clares. Nor does he regard this 
as a religious matter but one 
coming within the proper scope 
of education. 
* 


O. E. HILL of Carroll, Ohio, 
is one of the younger superin- 
tendents who devotes himself 
heartily to problems of adminis- 
tration. This he regards as a 
means of securing co-operative 
education through activities. He 
is working for a master’s degree 
at Columbia while already master 
of his duties as an active school- 


man. 
& 


RICHARD MOLL, assistant 
county superintendent at Reading, 
Pa., for nearly two decades, never 
finds time dragging on his hands. 
He is a recognized and much used 
leader in Boy Scouts, church or- 
ganizations and orphanage work, 
besides performing the usual 
tasks incident to his administra- 
tive office. He lives up to a fine 
philosophy of “ Helpful Happi- 
ness.” 








Winshipisms 


“We find what we persistently 
and earnestly search for al- 
ways, whether it be good or 
evil, happiness or misery.” 

. 

“A pessimist, when he is not 
disagreeable, is as incapable of 
contentment as a wild cat when 
not in a fight.” 

© 

“Marking time will kill a 
man much more quickly than 
marching at a quick step.” 





GALE SMITH has been 
superintendent at Rensselaer, In- 
diana, since 1929, and specializes 
in the writing and editing of 
workbooks in a variety of school 
subjects. He goes in for Rotary 
Club, church, and motoring, when 
not otherwise occupied. 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, who 
has served fifteen years as super- 
intendent at Chicago Heights, II1., 
specializes in teacher training. 
For several summers he taught 
school administration at Ohio 
State University. He has also 
become an authority on school 
taxation. He is on the state board 
of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and is a fac- 
tor in the Illinois State Teachers’ 


Association. 
e 


MISS JESSIE GRAY, newly 
chosen President of the National 
Education Association, goes at 
her job with workmanly zeal and 
vision. She feels her serious re- 
sponsibility as head of this great 
organization, and hopes to render 
true professional service through 
the association which in some 
manner influences every teacher. 
She is working closely with the 
veteran educator and master or- 
ganizer, Secretary J. W. Crab- 


tree. 
* 


LAURENCE C. JOHNSON, 
supervising principal at Orchard 
Park, N.Y., for the past six 
years, entered school work after 
an experience of several years 
as an industrial chemist. Three 
years on a_ school committee 
showed him his latent aptitude 
for educational work, and he has 
never regretted his decision to 
enter this profession. Naturally 
his practical knowledge of science 
has led him to stress the import- 
ance of this subject, which he 
introduces effectively in the ele- 
mentary grades. 
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World Federation Delegates 


Enjoy Irish Hospitality 


RELAND extended her hospi- 
| tality to the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations 
(July 29 to August 4) with char- 
acteristic heartiness and in a 
manner befitting the country 
which was the sole refuge of 
learning in the centuries follow- 
ing the collapse of the Roman 
Empire. 

The conference, eleven hun- 
dred strong, met in Dublin, where 
the delegates were greeted by 
President Eamon de Valera of 
the Irish Free State, by the Lord 
Mayor of the city and other nota- 
bles. 

Speaking of religion and moral 
character, President de Valera 
said that material teachings are 
useless if they fail to teach young 
people to know and to conform 
to the purpose for which material 
things and forces exist. 

In his presidential address Dr. 
Paul Monroe declared there is a 
common ground where all knowl- 
edge has its roots; we should seek 
to make that ground the heritage 
of all educated men, and we 
should insure, so far as possible, 
that in this sense all men may be 
educated. To attempt more, he 
affirmed, is to achieve super- 
ficiality of intelligence and to 
defeat true education. 

The address of Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, United States Min- 
ister to Denmark, was a high 
light of the conference. Her 
theme was the eradication of 
illiteracy and ignorance. She de- 
clared that every block of unin- 
formed public opinion today is a 
dead weight on progress in all 


diplomatic international confer- 
ences, since these must have 
370 


unanimous support to be effec- 
tive. 

The conference was marked by 
many worthwhile addresses and 
department sessions. Fred Man- 
der, secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales, was elected President 
for the ensuing biennium. 

It was the tenth anniversary 
of the federation, and all signs 
pointed to permanency and in- 
creasing service to world-wide 
education, and the cause of 
neighborliness among nations. 


Mayors Worried 
Over Mounting 
Education Costs 


T IS an inspiring sight to see 
| the mayors of cities putting 
their heads together to consider 
economy. And if at first they 
seem to focus attention upon the 
costs of education, we may hope 
that later on their thoughts will 
turn to other aspects of munici- 
pal spending. 

Public school systems in all 
cities in New York State showed 
an increase of 70 per cent. in 
operating expenses over a ten- 
year period, according to a sur- 
vey by the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors that met in 
Albany recently. The number of 
teachers meanwhile increased 35 
per cent., while the population of 
the cities was increasing 21 per 
cent. and the average daily at- 
tendance of students 
cent, 


23 per 


“In comparison with the cities 
in other states the expenditures of 
the New York State school sys- 
tem have remained substantially 
untouched, even during the period 
of depression,” says the report. 

“Only a few cities have made 
substantial reductions. In most 
cf the other states drastic cuts 
have been 


costs.” 


made in education 


Increases in salaries, decreases 
in the 
teacher, increases in supervisory 


number of pupils per 


service, extension of subjects 
studied, inefficient purchasing of 
supplies, improper utilization of 
existing school buildings, and the 
rapid construction of costly school 
buildings were given as the chief 
reasons for the expenditure rise. 

The study pointed out that 40 
cents of every dollar spent by the 
cities in 1931 went for public 
schools. 

Expenses for teaching service 
are the dominant costs in educa- 
tion, and may be reduced by mak- 
ing cuts in personnel and by 
reducing compensation, the report 
goes on. Local boards in practi- 
cally every city of New York 
state have power to reduce sala- 
ries without further legislation; 
many cities pay salaries far in 
excess of the minimum and 


maximum state salary require- 
ments. 

Limits on curriculum offerings 
in public schools should be defi- 
nitely set by the State Education 
Department, it is suggested. 
Consolidation of administrative 
and supervisory positions couid 
be made and general supervisory 
service could be largely dispensed 
with. 

Every municipality should 
work toward a pay-as-you-go plan 
or a modification. No school bond 
should run more than twelve 


years, the report advises. 
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Unemployed Teachers Will 
Teach in Schools Now Closed 


HOUSANDS of. schools 
T are closed for want of 
funds. Thousands of teachers 
are receiving public doles. The 
Federal Relief Administration 
will now undertake to put such 
teachers at work in such closed 
schools if only at relief pay. Thus 
it is planned to serve educational 
needs and professional morale by 
one and the same operation. 

Plans to give needy, unem- 
ployed teachers an opportunity to 
work for their unemployment 
relief at their regular occupation 
have been announced by Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator, in Washing- 
ton. 

Emphasizing that the primary 
purpose of his action was to 
provide the necessities of life 
to unemployed teachers, Mr. 
Hopkins said he had authorized 
state relief administrations to pay 
work-relief wages to teachers who 
will be assigned to regular school 
officials to teach in rural schools 
which have been closed or dras- 
tically curtailed. Some of the 
teachers may be assigned in cities, 
as well as in rural communities, 
to teach adults who cannot read 
and write English. 

The expenditures from relief 
funds will be confined to the 
minimum needs of the teachers, 
and no relief money will be 
allowed for: fuel, textbooks, or 
or other school expense. 


“ Thirty-three states have re- 
ported through their education 
officials,” Mr. Hopkins - said, 
“that approximately 80,000 
teachers are unemployed. Some 
fifteen states have definitely re- 
ported shortened school terms, 
and, in some districts, this has 
meant curtailing them to the 
vanishing point. 

“In many rural communities 
the complete closing of schools 
virtually means the disintegra- 
tion of community life for chil- 
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dren. No one will ever be able 
to make up the loss to the chil- 
dren who are deprived of edu- 
cation, for the plastic state of 
childhood mind comes but once. 

“Where schools are closed, or 
terms are reduced to a month or 
two a year, despite increased en- 
rollment, we have a great para- 
dox. It is the expectation of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration that this paradox can 
be righted, in some part, by per- 


mitting the teachers to give their 
services on the basis of their re- 
lief needs.” 

Reports from one state showed 
that out of approximately 2,000 
schools 178 are not opening this 
fall, depriving more than 2,000 
pupils of educational facilities. 
Nearly 500 schools in the same 
state will open for four months 
or less, while only a small per- 
centage will hold the regular 
nine-month term. These curtail- 
ments will result in approximately 
one-sixth of the teachers being 
out of jobs, with many of them 
dependent on public aid for re- 
lief. 





Schools Need Broader Tax Base 





™ DUCATION sees its future 
4 1, clouded by the problem of 
securing adequate revenues, Cer- 
tainly these will not be forth- 
coming from an outworn system 
of taxation based principally on 
real estate. 

If the public school system is to 
remain intact, a series of tax 
reforms that will shift the em- 
phasis from the present “ high” 
property tax,to other forms of 
taxation must be _ instituted, 
according to a report adopted by 
the National Conference on the 
Financing of Education, that met 
recently in New York City. 

The report suggested the adop- 
tion of income tax, sales tax and 
tax on personal property to take 
the place of funds that might be 
lost through a lowered property 
tax. These suggestions, the re- 
port said, “do not and are not 
intended to exhaust the possibili- 
ties in the field of supplementary 
state taxation.” 

“ Non-payment of taxes levied 
upon property is unquestionably 
the immediate cause of the 
greater part of the financial difh- 
culties now faced by all branches 
of local government, including 
school systems,” the report as- 
serted. 

“In many of our states the 
burden of taxation is badly dis- 











tributed—tax system lacks bal- 
ance. In so far as this is the 
case the burden upon real prop- 
erty may be deemed excessive, 
as compared with the proportiom 
of the tax burden carried by per- 
sonal property or by  non- 
property elements in the economic 
complex.” 

The report declared that since 
education in the United States 
was supported chiefly by the 
property tax there would be a 
continuing problem in school fin- 
ance as long as this major de- 
pendence upon a single revenue 
source continued. 

Another report adopted by the 
Conference urged that public 
schools throughout the country 
remain under the direct control 
of local communities “if the 
American system of education is 
to be safeguarded,” no matter 
how great the need for Federal 
and State financial aid for edu- 
cation. 

“Local self-government or local 
initiative has been so deeply im- 
bedded in American government 
policy that it is an important 
force to be reckoned with in the 
support of public education,” the 
report said. “ American citizens 
are jealous of their rights, privi- 
leges, and opportunities as far as 
lecal initiative is concerned.” 
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COLLEGES REFUSE 


PILLSBURY GIFT 


One of Four Schools Accepts 
$25,000 from Anti-Feminist 


BOSTON.—The first account of the 
executors of the will of Albert E. 
Pillsbury, former attorney-general for 
Massachusetts, who left $100,000 to 
four colleges for lectureships on the 
modern feminist movement, shows that 
one of the institutions, Princeton, ac- 
cepted its bequest of $25,000. The 
other three, Harvard, Yale and Colum- 
bia, did not. 

Mr. Pillsbury died in Newton, Mass., 
December 23, 1930. His will bequeathed 
approximately $200,000 in public gifts. 
The will contained the following para- 
graph, among others :— 

“Believing that the modern feminist 
movement tends to take woman out of 
the home and put her in politics, gov- 
ernment or business, and that this has 
already begun to impair the family as 
a basis of civilization and its advance, 
I bequeath to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Columbia Colleges $25,000 each, 
the income thereof to be applied by 2 
lectureship or in such other manner as 
the college authorities from time to 
time deem most effective, toward cre- 
ating or developing sound public 
opinion and action on this subject.” 

The account shows a payment of 
$6,250 to Princeton, one-fourth of the 
bequest of $25,000 mentioned. 


“Basic” English Urged 
At Banff Conference 

BANFF, Alta.—‘Basic” English—in 
which only about 850 words are used— 
was advecated here as the official lan- 
guage of the conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. Some dif- 
ficulties had resulted at previous, con- 
ferences, it was pointed out, because 
certain Japanese and Chinese members, 
although they spoke French and Ger- 
man, were unacquainted with English. 


University “Merger” 
Studied in Mid-West 
CHICAGO.—Consolidation of edu- 
cational facilities of the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University 
to obtain the most effective application 
of the combined resources of the in- 
stitutions is under consideration of a 
joint committee appointed by the 
trustees of the universities. It is possible 
that the two institutions may merge to 
form one of the greatest educational 
centres in the world, but such a step 
is not considered as an immediate 
eventuality. For the present officials 
hope to effect an informal union under 
which educational facilities would be 
interchanged and overlapping efforts 
curtailed. 
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Boxer Mission 
In America Closed 


PEIPING, China—The mission in 
Washington assigned to the task of 
directing the activities of Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States is to be 
closed. Henceforth the work will be 
done by the Chinese legation. Follow- 
ing the Boxer uprising against 
foreigners in China, the United States 
waived the right to indemnity on con- 
dition that an equivalent sum be spent 
to educate Chinese students in the 
United States. The number of such 
students in America has now dwindled 
so that a special mission to look after 
them is not needed. Boxer funds are 
now used to support Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity in Peiping. This has been de- 
veloped into a first-class institution, 
and after twenty years it has, been de- 
cided to suspend the activities of the 
Washington mission. It is expected 
that next year no more than forty 
students will study under Tsing Hua 
University or Boxer Fund auspices, in 
the United States. 


Milton Kindergartens 
Will Be Continued 


MILTON, Mass. — Milton’s seven 
kindergarten schools will be opened in 
the autumn, according to a vote at a 
lengthy session of the Milton School 
Committee, which lasted until early 
morning hours. Prior to the closing 
of schools last June, the committee an- 
nounced that all kindergartens would 
be closed because of lack of funds. 
There was an unfavorable reaction to 
the vote, and the town warrant com- 
mittee turned over $5,000 from an 
emergency fund to the committee to 
enable it to continue kindergartens. 
The School Committee also voted to 
provide bus transportation for school 
children living in East Milton. 


French Teachers Adopt 
Resolutions for Peace 


PARIS.—Delegates representing 74,- 
000 French school teachers, meeting in 
Paris for their annual convention, 
adopted by an overwhelming majority 
resolutions condemning war, even in 
self-defence, and urging that workers 
resort to a general strike to prevent it. 
The resolution also expressed sym- 
pathy with conscientious objectors. The 
teachers belong to a union which is 
affiliated with the General Labor Fed- 
eration, corresponding to the American 
Federation of Labor, but having 
strongly Socialistic tendencies. The 
government is deeply concerned as a 
result of the resolutions in question, 
the convention having rejected an 
amendment which would have made an 
exception in the case of war for de- 
fence against invasion. 





EXILES’ UNIVERSITY 
OPENS IN NEW YORK 


Fourteen Scholars Ousted by 
Nazis Will Form Its Faculty 


NEW YORK.—Plans for the open- 
ing of the “University in Exile” with 
a faculty of German professors driven 
from their country by the Anti-Jewish 
and anti-liberal stand of the Nazi gov- 
ernment, have been announced here by 
Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of the 
New School for Social Research. 


He has made arrangements to bring 
fourteen exiled German scholars to the 
United States. Classes are to begin on 
October 1, with the new German group 
functioning as an independent, self- 
governing faculty teaching political 
and social science. 


Dr. Johnson described the plan for 
the “University in Exile” as a “most 
vigorous” protest against the restric- 
tions placed on scholarship by the Hit- 
ler government. 


Funds for the venture have been 
raised by a committee including Gov- 
ernor Cross of Connecticut, Supreme 
Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Dr. John Dewey and others. 


The sponsors hope the plan can be 
expanded ultimately to include other 
faculties, more of the ousted German 
professors. Dr. Johnson said they 
could make a distinctive contribution 
to American scholarship. He em- 
phasized that the- “University in Exile” 
was to function purely as a centre of 
scholarship, instruction and _ research, 
and not as a point of dissemination for 
anti-Nazi propaganda. 


Students No Longer 
Wear Red Flannels 


BOSTON.—Students at Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary, New- 
ton Centre, no longer wear red flan- 
nels, it was revealed recently in the 
Superior Court. It was pointed out 
to the court that there is no further 
need of a fund of $12,837.22 in posses- 
sion of the Samaritan Female Society, 
which once was converted into red 
flannel underwear. The fund was 
ordered transferred to the trustees of 
the Andover-Newton Theological Sem- 
inary, to be administered for the care, 
nursing and medical attendance of in- 
digent students, and for the general 
purposes of the seminary. Owing to 
the changed conditions under which 
the seminary is conducted, it became 
increasingly difficult to maintain the 
Samaritan Female Scciety, which held 
the fund, and since the removal of the 
seminary from Cambridge to Newton 
Centre, the demands made on the 
society have even further diminished. 
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SAFETY CODE FOR 
BUSSES DEVELOPED 


National Safety Council Asks 
Protection for School Children 


CHICAGO.—In line with the nation- 
wide trend toward codes, the National 
Safety Council has developed a code 
for the safe operation of school busses. 
This digest recommends that State 
legislatures help the situation in three 
ways—by enacting laws empowering 
the state superintendent of public in- 
struction to establish general bus equip- 
ment standards and operating prac- 
tices, insuring uniform safe operation; 
by passing a law requiring all motor- 
ists approaching a standing school bus 
not to stop closer than twenty feet 
from the bus, and not to start again un- 
til the children have reached a safety 
zone, and by passing a law requiring 
that all school busses be painted a dis- 
tinctive ycllow-orange color. 

Curtis Billings, of the council’s pub- 
lic safety division, places the respon- 
sibility squarely upon the shoulders of 
the school authorities, since they are 
the ones who buy or contract for the 
bus and select the driver. 


Student Parade Saves 
Sports Director’s Job 
AUDUBON, N. J.—James Picken, 
sports director at Audubon High 
School, was to be dropped for 
reasons of economy at a recent mect- 
ing of the Board of Education. The 
students learned what was planned, 
rounded up about 500 boys and girls, 
and started a parade. Parents turned 
out, too, with the result that the board 
had to adjourn from the principal's 
room to the school auditorium. After 
hours of debating Picken finally was 
retained by the directors by a seven- 
to-two vote. 


16 Newsboys Get 
College Opportunity 
BOSTON.—Sixteen of the thirty- 
two newsboys who were interviewed 
by the judges at the Burroughs News- 
boys’ Foundation were awarded 
scholarships which will enable them to 
enter college. Newspaper executives, 
lawyers, educators, bankers and busi- 
ness men sat through a six-hour ses- 
sion to weigh the merits of each ap- 
plicant. Finally, by the award of 
“part” scholarships the judges were 
able to increase the number from ten, 
which was expected to be the limit, to 
six more. The amounts of the scholar- 
ships range from $100 to $200, de- 
pending upon the financial condition of 
the boy and his home. This money 
will be used to pay tuition fees for his 
first year in the school or college 
which he has chosen. 
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Would Give, Not Loan 
Schoolbooks to Pupils 

NEW YORK.— The system of 
loaning schoolbooks to public school 
pupils is a factor in retarding the chil- 
dren’s education, the New York Uni- 
versity conference course in economies 
in school administration was told by 
Allen H. Nelson, vice-president of the 
Macmillan Company. In advocating 
that textbooks be given to students Mr. 
Nelson declared that the advantages 
offered by merely lending the books 
were offset by the harm incurred as 
a result of this practice. “Free text- 
books, while they have added somewhat 
to the educational advantages, have 
been in more important ways a great 
drawback to education,” Mr. Nelson 
said. “Before they came, children 
generally were provided with new 
books or with books which had been 
handed on by an older brother or sis- 
ter. Pride of ownership played its 
part in arousing interest in what the 
book contained. The very fact that 
the schoolbooks were owned by the 
children led to the purchase of other 
books for their libraries, and later to 
a real library for their own homes 
when they had them.” Mr. Nelson held 
that school systems could effect a 
greater and a more efficient economy in 
the long run by giving books to pupils. 


Japanese Children 
Study All Summer 

ROCKY FORD, Col. — Many 
Japanese children in this vicinity spent 
from 7.30 A. M. until noon every day, 
except Sunday, this summer, learning 
to read and write their parents’ lan- 
guage after learning English all win- 
ter in the public schools. This sum- 
mer there were fifty-two students en- 
rolled in the classes, which are con- 
ducted by S. Kawari and M. Kato, 
graduates of Kansas colleges. 





Teacher's Unpaid Wage 
Willed to Sister 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Be- 
cause her salary was so long un- 
paid a Pleasantville school teacher 
left the arrearage as a legacy in 
her will, made public in court at 
Mays Landing. Communities in 
this district owe their teachers an 
average of six months’ pay. 

The will was signed by Mrs. 
Esabella E. Johnson, instructor in 
Pleasantville Junior High School, 
who died early in August. It con- 
signed her unpaid claim to a sis- 
ter, Maude Elliott, along with a 
Philadelphia bank account and an 
automobile. 

Mrs. Johnson was the wife of 
M. Tillman Johnson, junior high 
school principal. 





RADIOS EDUCATE 
IN KENTUCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


LEXINGTON, Ky. — A system of 
adult education in the Kentucky 
mountains by means of radio-listening 
centres has been inaugurated by the 
University of Kentucky at Lexington, 
in co-operation with the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Kentucky, it has been announced 
by Elmer G. Sulzer, director of radio 
studios at the university. Fifty or 
more such centres are being estab- 
lished in the more inaccessible portions 
of the mountains, each equipped with 
a radio set. 

Each centre is to be located under 
local sympathetic auspices, such as set- 
tlement schools, general stores, news- 
paper offices or community halls where 
gatherings of from fifteen to thirty 
individuals can be accommodated. The 
centres will be open for the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky educational programs 
as well as others of value. 

The lack of radio sets in the Ken- 
tucky mountains is striking. Accord- 
ing to the 1930 census Elliott County 
had but eight families supplied with 
them, and Leslie had eleven. 


High School Gives 
College Grade Work 
GREENWICH, N. Y.—An experi- 
ment in education, the effort to give a 
first-year education far from a uni- 
versity centre, is to be conducted in 
the high school here. this year. Pro- 
fessor B, M. Harrington, principal of 
the Greenwich High School, is the 
sponsor of the experiment. It is be- 
lieved by supporters of the plan that 
many young men and women are un- 
able to meet the costs of attending 
college, and that this is a method of 
assisting them. The effort will be co- 
educational, and will be confined solely 
to freshman studies. The New York 
State Department of Education has 
given its sanction to the project, and 
will recognize the studies and exam- 
inations given. 


Alfonso’s Palace 
Opened as University 
MADRID—The “most  tfuxurious 
university in the world,” where the 
students “live like kings,” opened as a 
summer university at Santander, in 
former King Alfonso’s favorite pal- 
ace, the Magdalena. Built on a prom- 
ontory pushing out into the beautiful 
bay, it formerly was during August the 
centre of Spain’s yachting and sum- 
mer sports. This summer 100 students, 
some of them Americans, filled the 
halls once crowded with uniformed 
men, and classes took the place of 
audiences. Alfonso’s alcove was made 
into a bedroom for two students. The 
ballroom was converted into a library, 
and Queen Victoria’s salon was a rest- 
room for the professors. 
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schools,” explains Dr. 


-other indirect benefits. 





BAR DULL STUDENTS 
AT GERMAN COLLEGES 


BERLIN.—Extensive reform of the 
national school system, under prepara- 
tion at the Ministry of the Interior, 
provides for the careful choice, by fre- 
quent examinations, of the most able 
pupils with a view to their continuing 
their education in universities and 
academies, while students with aver- 
age and inferior mental gifts will be 
excluded from training for the higher 
careers. In cases where needy pupils 
seem to be entitled to a higher educa- 
tion the state will pay their way. As 
a result of the educational methods of 
recent years some 32,000 boys and 11,- 
000 girls annually have passed the 
examinations entitling them to study at 
the universities, it was said in the 
Nazi memorandum, with the comment 
that not more than one-third of these 
boys could possibly be absorbed by the 
higher professions. Nothing has 
leaked out so far as to the fate of 
‘higher education for girls, but it is 
generally understood that Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler is averse to university 
training for women. 


Less for Schools Than 
For Candy and Tobacco 


SAN FRANCISCO.—A comparison 
made by Dr. Marvin L. Darsie, dean 
of the Teachers College in the Uni- 
versity of California, shows that al- 
most twice as much money is spent an- 
nually in the United States on candy 
and tobacco as on maintenance of all 
public education. “In 1928,” Dr. 
Darsie says, “the United States spent 
a total of $2,448,633,561 on public edu- 
cation in all of its phases. This is a 
large sum. Yet during the same period 
we paid $3,991,460,000 for candy and 
tobacco.” “One has only to inquire as 
to tuition rates at the better private 
Darsie, “to 
realize how economically our public 
schools are administered.” 


Santo Domingo Adds 


1,000 Rural Schools 
SANTO DOMINGO. — President 


“Trujillo’s plan to construct 1,000 rural 


schools - through the republic has 
progressed amazingly, and it is be- 
lieved that all of the buildings will be 
ready for the 1933-1934 school year. 
What this will mean to Santo Domingo 
almost beggars description. The 
schools will be simple in character, but 
will have every facility for work. 
Aside from the importance of these 


-educational institutions in the war 


against illiteracy, there are many 
The teaching 
personnel of the country will have to 
be enlarged substantially, and prepara- 


tions are being made for examinations. 
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The support of the schools will mean 
increased circulation of money, and 
construction of the buildings is de- 
creasing unemploymert. The material 
benefits, however, are considered of 
small moment compared to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual progress that this 
nation-wide development will bring 
about. 


Students Seek Own 
Level When Marrying 

AMES, Ia.—Collegians, like water, 
seek their own level in the matter of 
marriages, according to Dr. Martin F. 
Fritz, of the Iowa State College 
psychology department. Research in 
his own co-educational institution has 
shown that college men—either in- 
tentionally or unintentionally — marry 
some one of approximately the same 
intelligence level. For the past four 
years Professor Fritz has studied the 
society column of the college tri- 
weekly newspaper for announcements 
of engagements. He found 126 engage- 
ments. Of 126 cases, 51 high-ranking 
boys became engaged to high-ranking 
girls, and 15 low-ranking boys be- 
came engaged to 15 low-ranking girls. 


Suggests Way to Get 
Better Rural Teachers 
MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay.—At the 
first National Congress of Teachers 
held here recently it wa ‘eclared that 
the only way to obtain gouu instructors 
for country schools whose | rmanency 
would be assured is to pay them bet- 
ter salaries than those of ciiy teachers. 
Moreover, they must be given oppor- 
tunity for recreation and for culture, it 
was held, through “excursions of a 
scientific character and sojourns in the 
capital city.” The organizing of the 
rural school as the cultural and civic 
centre of its district was also recom- 
mended. 


French Spoken in Quebec 
Found Lacking in Purity 

QUEBEC.—French as spoken in the 
Province of Quebec is not so pure 
after all, Premier Taschereau and 
others to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Members of the University of 
Wichita “Omnibus College” are 
authority for this, for an issue of their 
paper, published while they were in 
Quebec, contained a description of ef- 
forts made by one of the party to ob- 
tain information only to have his re- 
marks made in the best possible French 
greeted with “No speak English.” The 
paper stated that “French as spoken 
in Canada is considerably different 
from the language used in France. 
There it has remained relatively pure 
during the centuries; here it has under- 
gone 300 years of development by and 
with the English tongue.” 





1933’°S STUDENT MORE 
SERIOUS THAN 1929’S 


ANN ARBOR, Mich—The under- 
graduate of 1933 is more serious and 
possesses more mature standards of 
value than the undergraduate of 1929. 
The difference can be almost wholly 
attributed to the influence of the de- 
pression. Such are the findings of 
a small but intensive investigation 
made on the University of Michigan 
campus by a group of students, Find- 
ings indicate that students are taking 
their academic work more seriously 
than they formerly did. They do their 
assignments more conscientiously ; they 
are more frequently supplementing the 
required work on their own volition, 
and they are better motivated because 
they are realizing more than in 1929 
the relation between a sound cultural 
background and success in life. More 
maturity is shown in a variety of ways. 
Interest in the traditional types of 
extra-curricular activities seems to be 
waning; qualities such as intelligence 
and good character are much more in 
mind when picking friends than they 
were four years ago, whereas clever 
repartee and good dancing are of less 
importance. Various clues seem to 
point to a greater concern over a 
philosophy of life and greater worry 
as to the future, but there is only a 
slightly increased participation in 
church activities. 


Scheols Warned 
On Federal Aid 


NEW YORK.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment will not give any direct aid 
to education at the present time, Dr. 
George F. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, said in an ad- 
dress before the Institute on Admin- 
istration of Public Education here. 
While criticizing educational admin- 
istrators of the country for their 
failure to economize “as much as pos- 
sible” on budgets, Dr. Zook pointed 
out that many educators have “over- 
looked” or “underestimated” the as- 
sistance that the $3,300,000,000 public 
works program of the national admin- 
istration would give to the building of 
educational buildings. Asserting that 
millions of dollars a year were being 
wasted by inefficient. educational sys- 
tems throughout the country, Dr. Zook 
urged all educators to unite in an edu- 
cational campaign to better existing 
conditions and to regain the con- 
fidence of the people of the nation. 
“We must re-organize on.a more 
economical basis,” Dr. Zook concluded. 
“That is the only way in which we 
can recapture the imagination and con- 
fidence of the people of the nation.” 
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HYDE PARK, N. Y.—“The big 
people are the people who have learnea 
to stand on their own feet, accept the 
results of what they do and learn for 
themselves,” Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt said in part at the Institute of 
Euthenics at Vassar Coilege recently. 


PRINCETON.—Plans for the open- 
ing of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, which will be located in 
Princeton beginning with October of 
this year, are progressing rapidly. The 
work of the school will start officially 
with the arrival of Professor Albeit 
Einstein. 


ZARAGOZA, Spain. — Dr. Pedro 
Ayelo Abadia, eighty years old, for 
fifty years a practicing physician, has 
enrolled in the university here to work 
for a degree in philosophy and arts. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—A new type of 
mental test used to determine mental 
development of infants from two 
weeks after birth to seventeen months 
has developed by Dr. Nancy 
Bayley, research associate in the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare of the Uni- 
versity of California. The object of 
the test is to check infant mentality 
at a pretalking age and obtain results 
comparable with 
for older children. 


been 


those already used 


WASHINGTON.—A science ad- 
visory hoard to co-operate with the 
National Research Council, created 
during the second Wilson Administra- 
tion, has been sect up in an executive 
order by President Roosevelt, with 
Karl T. Compton, president of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Cambridge, as chairman. 


TRURO, N. S. — The mounties al- 
ways get their man—but they had to 
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think of something new in the way of 
traps to capture five runaway lads from 
the Truro Training School. Two of- 
ficers with an insight into juvenile 
psychology went into the woods near 
the school, and just stood around 
whistling. One by one, the boys 
walked into their arms. The mounties 
had banked on curiosity doing the 
trick, and they weren’t wrong. 


NEW YORK.—School and college 
administrators who are interested in 
helping students to choose their careers 
more wisely, and who wish informa- 
tion to assist them in planning pro- 
grams of vocational guidance, may get 
such information without charge from 
the National Occupational Conference, 
522 Fifth Avenue, here. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—An at- 
tempt to occupy the leisure time of 
adult unemployed and working persons 
with useful reading matter is being car- 
ried on by the city’s Board of Educa- 
tion with funds allotted for “made 
work” for unemployed by the State 
Department of Education. Credit for 
the plan is given to W. H. Holmes, 
superintendent of schools. 


WASHINGTON. — Publication of 
the weekly Geographic News Bulletins 








for teachers will be resumed early in 
October. These bulletins are issued 
weekly, five bulletins to the weekly 
set, for thirty weeks of the school 
year. They are obtainable only by 
teachers. Applications to the National 
Geographic Society should be accom- 
panied by twenty-five cents to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for 
the school year. 


NEW YORK.—Teachers work fifty 
to sixty hours weekly, instead of hav- 
ing a “snap” work-schedule as is com- 
monly believed, Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, 
director of the New York University 
Institute of Education, declared re- 
cently. “They spend many hours of 
work outside of the classroom,” he 
said. “They must prepare each day 
for the work of the next. They spend 
hours correcting or checking written 
work papers, notcbooks and examina- 
tions.” 


HOUSTON, Tex.—At the age of 
twenty-nine Joe Butts has re-entered 
a Houston high school to complete his 
secondary education, and make him- 
self eligible to enter the Universit, of 
Texas. Financial troubles compelled 
him to leave school ten years ago. 

















Secure Promotion,” 
depends and a partial summary 
50 cents (Stamps accepted). 
have ever read.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Wm. Raffer, Ph. D., Mer. 





EVERY TEACHER 


Copyright Booklet “How To Apply For a School and 

including letters 
points to keep in mind when making application, 15 
points on which the success or failure of a teacher 
of 2,000 
naires sent to school executives in 26 states. 
Statement 
Superintendent: “Your pamphlet includes some of the 
best advice, clearly written and to the point, that I 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


NEEDS IT 

Every Teacher, 
Principal, 
Superintendent 
and Library 
Should Have 
a Copy. 


of application, 


question- 
Price, 
from a 
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wast 


Bozo’s Biography 
“BOZO, THE. WOODCHUCK.” By 
Dorothy Lothrop Brown, Supervisor 
of English in the Primary Grades, 


Training School, State Normal 

School, Pofsdam, New York, and 

Marguerite Butterfield, Demonstra- 

tion Teacher, State Normal School, 

Potsdam, New York. Illustrated by 

John Usher. Cloth. 116 pages. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 

Boston, Atlanta: American Book 

Company. 

This is the true story of a fat, little 
woodchuck, whose life in burrow and 
meadow was interrupted for a time by 
an enforced visit to some human 


neighbors. Bozo’s adventures are 
simply and interestingly told in a 
smallish sized book for smallish 


people. The type is large and the tale 
is lighted up with pen-and-ink draw- 
ings. Bozo in person cocks a mis- 
chievous eye at you from the cover. 
Boys and girls will folfow Bozo’s trail 
with sympathetic curiosity and will 
acquire skill in reading in the mean- 
time. 


Patriotism in Verse 
“AMERICAN HISTORY IN 

VERSE” for boys and girls. Col- 

lected and Edited by Burton Steven- 

son. Cloth.. 456 pages. Boston, 

New York, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, 

San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 

Much that has occurred in the un- 
folding of American history has 
kindled the hearts of poets. Many of 
the best of the resulting verses have 
here been collected into a single book 
of moderate size for the edification 
and enjoyment of boys and girls in 
junior and senior high schools. The 
editor has joined the poems with a 
needful thread of narrative, so that 
the pupil may keep his bearings while 
enriching his patriotism. No attempt 
has been made to exclude poems deal- 
ing with military events, since these 
events have given rise to verse of 
stirring quality, reflecting devotion to 
causes which were usually noble. 

This book is mainly composed of 
selections from “ Poems of American 
History,” ‘a collection by the same 
editor which has been in use for almost 
a quarter century. 

Helpfully annotated and adequately 
indexed, the book should find its place 
in libraries of schools and classrooms, 
as a standard compilation of poems 
celebrating romantic incidents in the 
annals of our nation. 

American ideals of liberty under 
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laws made for and by 
should sing in 
young people. 


the people, 
the hearts of our 


Journeyings in Science 
TOURS THROUGH THE WORLD 

OF SCIENCE. A General Science 

Textbook. By William T. Skilling, 

State Teachers College, San Diego, 

California. First Edition. Cloth. 

758 pages. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Attractive in its happily chosen title, 
and equally if not more attractive in 
its illustrations and its method of pre- 
senting the subject matter in a score of 
scientific fields, this volume is sure to 
command attention. 

The imaginative device of a tour is 
maintained throughout, and in a man- 
ner which adds to effectiveness for 
older as well as younger readers. 

Earth, sea and air and the starry 
spaces of the universe are examined in 
such fashion as to reveal causes and 
relationships, facts and principles, all 
in orderly impressive sequence. 

Admittedly difficult as it is to offer a 
survey of the whole of human science 
in one book without being superficial 
and sketchy, the author has met the 
challenge with much more than usual 
success. 

Young people who tour the world of 
science along the routes charted in this 
volume are sure to encounter awe-in- 
spiring sights, along with whatever of 
explanation scientists have so far been 
able to discover. 

Extra teachableness is secured 
through the paragraphs introducing 
and concluding each of the tours or 
chapters. 

Commerce in High Schools 
“COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 

THE HIGH SCHOOL.” By Fred- 

erick G. Nichols, Graduate School of 

Education, Harvard University. 

Cloth. 514 pages. New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 

Commercial studies, notably book- 
keeping and stenography, first crept 
into the high schools in response to a 
demand for broader opportunities for 
the student who did not intend to enter 
college. By the time the educators 
commenced to theorize about the com- 
mercial work of the high schools, that 
work was already going strong. 

Professor Nichols has here under- 
taken to evaluate this commercial 
phase of secondary education and to 
set forth many of the problems which 
have arisen during the last two 
decades. 

From the one-teacher beginnings in 





sniall high schools to the high schools 
of commerce in our larger cities there 
is a wide range of difference in com- 
plexity and purpose. The present 
volume is a comprehensive view of the 
whole range, with attention to numer- 
ous details, both practical and 
theoretical. 

The book will be read with profit by 
the school administrator who wishes to 
make the commercial branches in his 
system reach their highest usefulness 
to the pupil and the community. In 
addition, the teacher or executive who 
is laboring in the commercial depart- 
ment might well desire the broader 
view of his work which Professor 
Nichols so ably presents. 





The Human Mind 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 

By James E. Lough, Dean of Har- 

riette Melissa Mills Training School; 

Charles E. Benson, Charles E. Skin- 

ner and Paul V. West, of New York 

University. Cloth. 490 pages. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Company. 

This revised edition of a guidebook 
for the teacher brings up to date every 
topic that made it a valuable text 
when it first came out in 1926, and adds 
entirely new chapters on personality 
developments, defects and  adjust- 
ments, school relationships, and guid- 
ance. Opening chapters on the nervous 
system make clear the laws that gov- 
ern behavior. The acquisition of skill, 
summaries of measurement, and the 
psychological laws of the learning pro- 
cess occupy the middle chapters. Part 
Four is concerned with the vital sub- 
ject of personality. A chapter on men- 
tal hygiene defines this new and impor- 
tant science as the prevention of 
mental disorders and the promotion of 
sane behavior. The necessity for thor- 
ough understanding of mental hygiene 
in the classroom cannot be overstressed. 
With its renewed effectiveness this 
book becomes one of the most indis- 
pensable tools a teacher can use. 

Accuracy in Numbers 
MY LONG DIVISION DRILL 

BOOK and MY SUBTRACTION 

DRILL’ BOOK. By Guy M. Wil- 

son, professor of Education, Bos- 

ton University. Paper. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 

Behind these arithmetic workbooks is 
the firmly-held belief of the author 
that the basic processes of arithmetic 
can be mastered completely by almost 
any pupil. Experiments already con- 
ducted with these drill books bear out 
the contention that 100 per cent. work 
is possible for ninety-five per cent. of 
the boys and girls comprising the 
average class. 

The procedure is one of short steps, 


each clearly explained, and each 


thoroughly practiced until a sense of 
victory is acquired. 
Pupils in the past have rarely been 
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held up to standards of perfection in 
the manipulation of figures. Blunder- 
ing has been tolerated where it was 
really needless, given proper instruc- 
tion and well-graded texts. 

The keynote of “My Drill Books” 
is success. Printed on each cover is 
the statement, “Every child can win.” 
This in itself is encouraging. 

Conquests gained in one field lead 
to better, more confident study in 
other fields. Hence a quite unusual 
educational value attaches to “100 per 
cent. Arithmetic” drill books. 





Through British Eyes 
BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY. 

By E. H. Dance, M. A., Wolver- 

hampton Grammar Sehool, England. 

Cloth. 4536 pages. London: Long- 

mans, Green and Company. 

It is natural to turn at once to the 
single chaptcr of this book devoted 
to “The War of American  In- 
dependence,” and it proves to be a 
very brief item, as it should be, in a 
history of Britain that begins with 
Roman conquest in A.D. 43. Treat- 
ment is fair. The world has much 
place in this history, except when some 
part of it was at war with England, 
or was a colony gained or lost. As a 
text for secondary schools it seems 
an excellent history of England, and 
this is as much as to say the most 
interesting history of all. Mr. Dance 
has followed every chapter with a list 
of books for further reading, a list 
of historical novels, a selected source 
reading, and three sets of questions. 
The list of historical novels in itself 
is a remarkable bibliography. The 
questions are based on the source read- 
ing, and on the chapter contents. In 
the early chapters the memory ques- 
tions are numerous, and those requir- 
ing original thought are few, but the 
ratio is reversed as the book goes on. 

Very briefly we may take examples 
of a difference between English and 
American history. Two of the exer- 
cises, in different parts of the book, 
are: “Draw a plan of a Norman 
castle (preferably one you know),” 
and again, “Learn the words and music 
of an Elizabethan song.” In other 
ways Mr. Dance’s book uses the his- 
torical technique of Mark Sullivan's 
books on the twentieth century United 
States. He describes transportation, 
literature, clothes, the stage, science, 
religion and architecture as it was in 
each age. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, but hardly sufficient, they are 
so interesting. The author has drawn 
on the museums for photographs of 
models, and made some very effective 
pictures. The book meets the require- 
ments of modern history by providing 
social and world history, as well as 
political history of the one country 
concerned, and is a thought-provoking 
text for the alert high school student. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and 
service for schools. 





Art Supplies 


Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Practical Drawing Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Jobbers 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York 
Cineinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


E. P. Dutton and Co., New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
—THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY — 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 











India Inks 


Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 














Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Library Equipment 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Stockton, Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Furniture and Supplies 

For the School Library 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Pictures and Prints 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, 

(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 
Projectors 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
327 South LaSalle, Chicago, IIl. 


School Architects 


—FRANK IRVING COOPER— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 





47 Winter &St., Boston, Mass. 





School Photography 
Wilson-Way School Photography 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Sound Distributing Systems 
Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass. 


Statuary 
P. P. Caproni & Bros., Boston 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
842 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 





ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

46TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 
let free. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 











THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST,, CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEACON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. PORTLAND. MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachera receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Laf. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools, 














THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So, 13th St.; Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. ° ‘ . Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member Nationai Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 








A hand was raised immediately. eyes on it for years. I want six 


Grins 
Between Grinds § ~~ 


“Well?” asked the teacher. 
“Keep off the grass,” 


creditors for pallbearers; they have 
said the young- carried me so long they might just as 
well finish the job.” 


Not So Loud 


Rabbits Perhaps 


“The subject this morning,” said the 
teacher, “is astronomy.” 

The pupils began to get out their 
books, and the teacher walked across 
the room and took his bowler hat from 
the stand. 

“Now watch carefully,” he said, re- 
turning to his desk. “I will place this 
hat here to represent Mars. I will now 
answer any questions relative to the 
subject.” 

Smith, minor, rose to his feet. 


son = 


speak so loud. 


Tourist (in the Field Museum look- 
ing at the jawbone of a whale)—“Is 
this the whale that swallowed Samp- to call on a dear friend, Mrs. S., and 


Final Request 


A merchant having been told he had 


Or Fido 


Jane, secretary to an attorney, went 


her new-born daughter. She was met 


His wife (nudging him)—‘“Pa, don’t at the door by little William, full of 
It was Job that the news about the new sister. 
whale swallowed.” 


“Well, what have you named her?” 
asked Jane. 

Suddenly an aggrieved expression 
overspread his happy face, and almost 
in tears he replied :— 

“Oh, I wanted to name her Spot, but 
muvver wouldn't.” 


“Please, sir,” he asked, indicating the but a month to live called in a lawyer 


bowler, “is Mars inhabited ?” and said :— 


“Fix it so my over-draft at the bank 
goes to my wife; she can explain it. 


My equity in my car goes to my son; 
he will then have to work to keep up 
Give my good will to know what you is doin’? You is go- 
they took some ing away for de week-end, and dey 


New to Moses 


A teacher had been telling her class the payments. 


about the Ten Commandments. In the supply houses; 


Thoughtful 


“Say, looka heah, Rastus, do you all 


order to test their memories, she asked: awful chances on me, and are entitled ain't a stick o’ wood cut in dis house.” 


“Can any one give me a command- to something. 
ment containing only four words?” 
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My equipment you can 
give to the junk man; he has had his about, woman? I ain't takin’ de axe.” 


“Wall, what you all whinin’ round 
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